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PREFACK 



I HAVE been induced to publish the few follo\raig 
remarks on the treatment of horses during a long 
sea voyage, as well as some short suggestions for 
their management, both before and after, partly at 
the request of some Military Friends, who think 
that my hints, and experience, acquired during two 
long transatlantic voyages, with troop horses of 
Her Majesty's 7th Hussars, might prove serviceable 
to the profession to which I have the honour of 
belonging ; and also in the hope, that by so doing 
I may be able, in some slight degree, to promote 
the comfort and condition on ship-board of that 
most noble and usefol animal, the horse. At a 
time like the present, when so large a military 
force is in course of being despatched to the East, 
comprising both cavalry and artillery; and when, 
after so many years of profound peace, few, if any, 
of our Cavalry and Artillery Officers can have had 
much experience in the treatment of horses during 
a sea voyage of many weeks' duration, I feel that 
my hastily-written memoranda, though never in- 
tended for publication, may prove of some slight 
service. 

A great natural love for the animal, and a close 
acquaintanceship with him for more than twenty-five 
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years, have made me not indifferent to the poor horse's 
sufferings and privations at sea ; and, being at the 
present time employed in inspecting and overlooking 
the fittings of the horse transports, intended for the 
conveyance of cavalry to the East, I have had great 
opportunities of well considering the subject, and of 
observing the alterations and improvements which 
are being made, with a view to render the con- 
veyance of cavalry and artillery horses in sailing 
ships as perfect as possible. 

Should my humble efforts to assist in the cause, 
by bringing my experience to bear on the subject, 
and by endeavouring to point out the defects which 
appeared to me to have previously existed, be of 
any avail, I shall not have laboured in vain ; and if 
any young Officer, (of whom I suspect there will be 
not 9^f€Wy) should find himself situated as I was in 
1838, namely put on board ship, with forty or fifty 
horses, without any idea of their requirements at 
sea, nor the best mode of keeping them in health, 
and bringing them safe some three or four thousand 
miles across the ocean, I think my "hints " may not 
be altogether unacceptable, or thrown away, to such 
a person ; and my object in publishing them, for the 
information and guidance of my younger brother 
Officers, will have been fully attained. 

Senior United Service Oluby 
April 1st, 1854, 
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REMARKS 

ON 

THE TEANSPORT OF CAVALRY 
AND ARTILLERY. 



Preparation of Horses for Embarkation. 

TT is above all things necessary to the horse that he 
should be kept in a cool stcUe before embarking, and that 
he should be pat on board ship rather low in flesh than 
in too high condition, in which latter state he is not only 
more liable to inflammatory attacks, but he is more 
irritable, and consequently more disposed to be fractious 
and troublesome. Plenty of long, slow, steady work 
should be given to horses before embarkation ; and if a 
Regiment were to march a considerable distance to the 
port of embarkation, they would be in a much more 
favourable condition for undergoing a long sea voyage, 
than if they were put on board ship from a neighbouring 
barracks. 

Some few horses there are in every Regiment which 
would be benefited by a mild dose or two of physic 
before being put on board, from their being constitutionally 
predisposed to obesity ; but as a general rule, the use of 
physic had better be avoided,, except in the case of the ex- 
ceptions just alluded to. 
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Horses should invariably be kept fasting and toithout 
water for some boars previous to embarkation, and this is 
doubly necessary where slinging them on board has to be 
resorted to, as that operation is much more likely to prove 
injurious to animals whose bellies are distended with food 
and water ; added to which they will much sooner become 
reconciled to their change of quarters, and take to their 
food on board when they have been kept fasting previously. 

Embarkation of Horses. 

In some ships and under some circumstances, horses can 
be walked on board along a gangway, and occasionally, in 
some steam ships, they are even able to walk down an 
inclined plane from the main to the lower deck ; but this 
is an arrangement which is rarely to be met with, except in 
coasting steamers, or those which are used for short voyages. 

Since therefore slinging the horses will, in almost all 
cases, have to be resorted to, I would commence the subject 
by stating, that with proper precautions, I much prefer 
the use of the canvass horse sling to the solid wooden 
horse box, both as being a mtLch more expeditious mode of 
proceeding, as also in my opinion a much less dangerous 
one. 

If a horse is carefully and properly slung, he cannot 
possibly injure himself, as being rapidly run up and taken 
off his legs, his kicks and struggles meet with no more 
resistance than the air ; whereas in the horse box I have 
not unfrequently seen serious accidents to occur from 
kicking, as well as from the animal slipping up and other- 
wise injuring himself from coming in contact with the 
sides and ends of the box. 
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A proper degree of caution is however necessary in 
attaching the slings to every horse. The breech band and 
breast girth must be securely fastened, or in his struggles 
in the air, the horse might possibly slip through them 
and be precipitated into the water or on deck, in either 
case he would probably be destroyed. The sling itself, as 
well as the breech and breast bands, must be tested with a 
heavy weight before being used ; as indeed should all the 
ship's canvass head collars, as so much depends on their 
being strong and of good material. 

In attaching the slings to the horse, great quickness is 
essential, both in regard to making them secvre before he 
has time to plunge, as also in running him up off the 
ground at a rapid rate, and after he has attained the 
necessary height, he must be very carefully and steadily 
lowered down the hatchway, care being taken to have a 
guide rope attached to his head collar, and two or three 
careful and active men being stationed between deck^ to see 
that his head, legs, and tail are not injured in descending 
to the lower deck by the sides of the hatchway, all parts of 
which, as well as the beams and stancheons surrounding 
the platform on which he alights, should be covered with 
sheepskins or canvass stuffed with flock, tow, or some 
other soft substance. 

In addition to the ordinary ship's head-collars of canvass 
a few extra ones should be provided, to be used solely on 
each horse in embarking and disembarking from the ship. 
Each of these should be made of extra stoutness, and be 
covered on the top of the horse's head with a broad pad 
well stuffed and wadded, to protect him from injury, 
should he in his struggles or plunges, on first alighting 
strike his head against the deck above him, or any other 
part of the ship. As each horse arrives on the lower or 
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stable deck, (where a soft bed of straw or sawdust must be 
provided for him to alight upon), three or four resolute and 
determined men should be stationed ready to receive him 
and to take off the slings, as on first feeling his legs, imlesB 
he is firmly and judiciously handled, he not unfrequently 
plunges and kicks violently : No. 1 should instantly seize 
him by the head collar and hold him firmly, whilst No. 2 
rapidly unhooks the sling from the tackle above, and Nos. 
3 and 4 let loose the breech and breast bands ; his ship's 
head-collar should then be slipped on under the collar 
used in slinging him, which must be sent on shore with 
the sling for another horse, and he may be led to his 
appointed stall, and there be securely fastened and bailed 
off in succession, as each horse arrives in his turn. 

Captains and Officers in command of Troops or Detach- 
ments cannot be too particular in seeing to the arrange- 
ment of their horses on board ship ; taking especial care, 
as far as possible, to preserve the same order, as that in 
which they have been in the habit of standing in their 
Troop Stables. Horses which know one another will both 
feed better and stand quieter together ; and a kicker or a 
vicious horse should, if possible, be placed in a comer stall 
of the ship. As horses cannot be changed in their places, 
without the greatest difficulty and trouble, when once 
stalled off on board ship ; this arrangement is necessary to 
be made he/ore embarkation ; and they should be slung on 
board exactly in the order in which the Officer in charge 
wishes them to be placed below. 
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Spare Stalls and Grooming. 

It IB essentially necessary to the comfort and convenience 
of all the horses on board, that there should be two spare 
stalls on each side of every horse transport ; four in aU. 
By this means every horse can be shifted from stall to stall ; 
the dnng cleaned out; the animal groomed and rubbed 
over ; and his feet washed and shoes looked to every day 
that the weather permits. I would here remark that the 
corkings of the hind shoes should be removed he/ore em- 
harking; as they are not needed on board, and, in the 
event of any kicking, do mttch injury. The shoes should 
also be all closely examined ; and such horses as require it, 
should be new shod immediately preceding the voyage, as 
should the ship encounter severe weather, the Farriers will 
be unable to get at the horses for the purpose of inspecting 
their feet, perhaps for many days together ; and, in the mean 
time, should any of the shoes become loose or twisted on 
the horses' feet, much damage maybe done before it would 
be possible to prevent it. The expense of sending horses 
on a long voyage is necessarily so great, that I apprehend 
it is impossible to over-estimate the importance of the strict- 
est attention being paid to the minutest details, in regard 
to the proper equipment of the ship, as well as to the most 
desirable mode of preparing the horse for the fatigues and 
inconveniences which he must necessarily undergo in the 
hold of a ship, be she an old-fashioned tub of a transport, 
or the more modem invention of a fast steam-propelled 
vessel. I therefore strongly insist upon the necessity of 
there being at least four spare stalls in every horse trans- 
port, having from experience learnt how impossible it is 
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for the men to get through their stable duties on board 
ship in a satisfactory manner without this accommodation ; 
and I may here cite an instance in the transatlantic voy- 
age, of one of the transports in which the King's Dragoon 
Guards were embarked for Canada, and in which, through 
a want of a sufficiency of spare stalls on board, a very 
valuable horse (the property of one of the Officers of the 
Regiment) was lost, entirely owing to this cause. The 
horse had sustained a serious kick, which had it been 
possible to get at the animal to foment and dress the 
wound, would not have proved of a very dangerous nature ; 
but no one could get at him, and the injury became serious^ 
the wound gangrened, mortification ensured, and the horse 
died. 

The dung being removed from the horses during the 
mid-day stable hour, is drawn up the hatchways in baskets 
provided for the purpose, and is thrown overboard ; but in 
this necessary stable duty, great care must be taken not to 
remove any of the shingle with the dung from under the 
horses* feet. 

Hand-rubbing the legs is of the greatest consequence to 
the comfort and well-being of the horse at all times, and 
most particularly so when his legs are so unduly and 
unfairly taxed, as they miLst be in a long sea voyage. This 
should therefore be practised every day, when the weather 
is moderate, and whilst the horses are being cleaned and 
changed over in their stalls. The providing of four spare 
stalls in each ship, as before remarked on, will allow of 
this operation being more speedily and effectually carried 
out ; and the men can thus work on one day from both 
ends to the centre of the ship, leaving the two spare stalls 
together there, and the next day from the centre back 
again to the two extreme ends ; and thus four horses may 
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be groomed, and cleaned out and hand-nibbed at the same 
moment. 

The opportunity should also be taken after each horse is 
dressed and his stall cleaned out, of throwing two or three 
buckets of salt water over the shingle or other flooring on 
which he stands. By this the urine and remaining par- 
ticles of dung will be washed away into the bilge water of 
the ship, whence it is again readily pumped out every day, 
as the case may require, and the horses' floor is kept sweet 
and clean, as well as cool to his feet, on which subject I 
propose to say more hereafter. 

Head Collars. 

The ship head-collar of canvass is the only safe fasten- 
ing for the horse on board, and this should have two 
strong shanks of tarred rope to each collar, with a good stout 
throat-latch attached. The horses' heads should be tied 
rather short than otherwise ; and there should be at least a 
dozen spare collars on board every ship, as well as some 
good stout canvass for repairs. Too much headroom is 
by no means desirable for horses at sea ; and some of them 
will, if not tied very closely, paw with their feet into the 
mangers, and even occasionally over the side bails, and 
this is especially the case when the horses are more than 
usually uneasy during rough weather. 

In shifting the horses on board ship from stall to stall 
(and which operation should be daily performed, accor- 
ding as the weather permits, but if possible between 9 
and 12 o'clock) care must be particularly taken not to 
loosen hoih the head ropes of the collar at the same time, 
as a sudden roll of the ship (or pitch, as the case may be) 
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might occasion a horse, through fear, to jump over the 
manger ; and when a horse*s head is altogether loose, he is 
at all times far from manageable, and how much more so 
on board ship will be best seen from the following anec- 
dote. 

In my homeward voyage from Quebec to Portsmouth, 
in the month of November, 1842, in the hired transport 
" Tanjore '* (and which, by-the-bye, was a magnificent ship 
and fine sailer), we had put on the usual ship-head collars 
supplied on board, to every horse, without particularly 
noticing them or testing their strength, relying on the 
proper precautions having been previously taken at Dept- 
ford — from whence the transports had been fitted out and 
despatched to bring us home from Canada. After being 
about five days on board, and when we were just getting 
well into the Gulf of the St. Lawrence, we were sud- 
denly, in the evening, and without the smallest prepa- 
ratory notice, taken in a squall, and the ship, which before 
had been sailing steadily along with a seven or eight knot 
breeze, was immediately thrown on her beam-ends. I 
happened to be down in the hold with the horses at the time, 
and (as they invariably do, when suddenly alarmed) every 
horse instantly snatched with all his strength and weight at 
his head-collar. They snapped like a piece of tinder, and 
in an instant, out of 46 horses on board, more than the half 
were loose. One horse, finding himself completely at 
liberty, and terrified beyond measure, as his side of the 
ship was uppermost (the vessel laying on her beam ends), 
sprung with a sudden bound out of his stall, clearing 
water-barrels, his own manger, and my head in the effort, 
and at one spring cleared the whole breadth of the vessel 
(a 700-ton ship), and alighted on the backs of three of his 
opposite neighbours, all kicking, squealing, and roaring in 
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concert ; and, there fortunately having been a spare stall 
on that side, we, after some considerable difficulty, con- 
trived to get him righted into ** the opposition side of the 
house," where of course he had to remain for the rest of 
our voyage home. I may add that no worse consequences 
occurred from this misadventure ; but we found the ship's 
collars were all good for nothing, having probably been in 
store at Deptford since the Peninsular war ; and we had to 
set all our tailors, headed by the sailmaker of the ship, to 
work to make entire new head collars for every horse on 
board, from some spare canvass which we luckily had in the 
ship's stores. 



Feeding on Board and Medicine. 

For the first few days on board ship, food should be 
rather sparingly given ; and bran should form the larger 
portion of the horse's diet The daily allowance to each 
horse on board is six lbs. of oats, half a peck of bran, and 
ten lbs. of hay, with six gallons of water ; but this daily 
ration should be varied according to circumstances, and to 
the discretion of the officer in immediate command. After 
the horse becomes reconciled to his altered circumstances, 
and his new abode, and when he has fairly got upon his 
sea legs, and his appetite has been sharpened by the sea 
air, he will require to be more liberally fed than at 
first, and will, in most cases, speedily consume his pro- 
vender ; but a bran mash should at all times be given him, 
at least every other day ; and great care and watchfulness 
are necessary to prevent constipation amongst the horses, 
which would necessarily lead to most serious results. 
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Should physic become necessary, linseed oil will be 
found the best medicine to employ ; aloes on board ship 
are not found to answer. But I found Itnseedy either given 
in a mash or in oil to be most advisable. The diseases 
from which horses suffer most are feverish attacks, and oc- 
casionally meagrims or staggers. For this bleeding was 
resorted to, but, in my opinion, did more harm than good, 
as it only afforded temporary relief, and left the animal so 
reduced and debilitated, that in some cases they died after- 
wards. A most excellent alterative at all times for horses, 
and especially useful to them on shipboard, is the following : 
Mix equal parts of finely powdered sulphur, nitre, cream 
of tartar, and ginger, and keep the mixture in a tin case or 
glass bottle ; give a tablespoonful of the same once or twice 
a week to every horse on board, or oftener, if necessary. 
I tried this in my last voyage across the Atlantic, with the 
very best possible effect. 



Cleaning and Purifying. 

Vinegar is one of the greatest comforts and luxuries to 
both men and horses, and should he freely used ; and the 
mangers, horses' mouths, noses, (and occasionally their 
docks,) should be sponged with vinegar daily ; and this, 
especially in hot weather, appears to freshen and delight 
them. Chloride of lime should also be thrown on the 
flooring repeatedly ; or what is better still, in my opinion, 
to destroy the ammonia arising from the urine, powdered 
alabaster or gypsum ; of which a few sacks on board every 
horse transport would be of immense value for purifying 
the air between decks. 
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Ventilation. 

Too much attention cannot possibly be paid to this, the 
most important, • of all the subjects connected with the 
health of horses on shipboard ; and first, with regard to 
the windsails. These must be kept constantly, in all 
weather, trimmed full to the totnd; and the watch on 
deck, both by day and night, must have orders to face the 
mouths of the windsails to the change of direction of the 
wind, as the ship may happen to be on her port or larboard 
tack. The windsails should be of sufficient length to be 
carried well up into the rigging, so as to catch the smallest 
breeze of air in calm or sultry weather, and thus convey 
breath, and indeed life itself, to the horses which are 
cooped up below decks. The lower ends of the windsails 
must be carried down to within a foot or thereabouts of 
the flooring upon which the horses stand; and thus a 
stream of fresh air is distributed over the lowest surface, 
and will contribute to the purification of the whole ship. 
It must be borne in mind, that the fore part of the ship 
is that in which sickness invariably first exhibits itself 
amongst the horses; and, therefore, it requires dovble 
attention; and I would strongly urge the necessity of having 
a windsail on each tide of the fore, as well as one each in the 
main and after hatchway. Experience has proved the ne- 
cessity of attending to this ; for in all cases in which a 
ship has, from stress of weather, been battened down for 
some time, with the hatches on, and the windsails re- 
moved, those horses which were in the /ore part of the ship 
have been invariahly the first to suffer from the ill effects 
of impure air and defective ventilation. I will cite one 
instance, in proof of my statement. 
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In the course of my voyage home from Quebec, in 1842, 
when encountering a tremendous gale of wind, on the banks 
of Newfoundland, in order to secure the safety of the ship, 
the captain had intimated the necessity of keeping all the 
hatches on, and even of plugging up all the air tubes, for 
more than 48 hours. We found, when at last the gale 
moderated, and the hatches were removed, that glanders 
had been generated in three of the horses, all of which 
stood at the foremost end of the ship, and on opposite 
sides. The three horses were instantly destroyed, and 
the spread of this most fatal disorder was arrested ; but I 
may here remark, that had this ship been fitted with iron 
ventilating pipes, covered at the top with what chirrmey' 
sweeps call cowl-heads, made to turn round to face the wind, 
and carried to a sufficient height above the upper deck, 
this casualty would no doubt have been avoided, as the 
safety of the ship would not have been endangered by 
keeping them open, even in the roughest and most stormy 
weather ; and thus a supply of fresh air might have been 
secured to the suffering animals below. The transports 
which are now in course of fitting-out at Deptford, for the 
conveyance of horses to the East, are all supplied with 
two of these most important additions to the proper equip- 
ment of the ships ; but there should be /ovo' to each ship, 
two of which should be carried down the fore hatchway, 
and employed exactly as I have Recommended in the case 
of the canvass windsails, for which, indeed, they are in- 
tended to act as substitutes in very rough weather. 

I must add one more hint in regard to the use of windsails, 
which may be found serviceable to those who have never 
sailed before with horses on a long voyage. The stable-watch 
beloWy especially at night, who find the wind sometimes 
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thrown down by the windsails as interfering materially 
with their comfort, and perhaps also occasionally with 
their repoge (though my readers may start at my even 
hinting at the possibility of a sentry being asleep on his 
post), are occasionally in the habit, if not narrowly 
watched, of giving a twist to the lower end of the wind- 
sail, or tying a string round it, by which all the services of 
this most invaluable friend are rendered of no avail. The 
sentry would be all the warmer, but the horses would be 
robbed of their due allowance of fresh air. 

In addition to the windsails and cowl-headed iron venti* 
lators, of which I have already spoken, there are, or 
should be, in every horse transport air tubes, which run 
through the two decks, and are carried up behind the 
horses ; and of these there should be in every vessel from 
four to six or eight on each side, according to the tonnage 
of the ship, and the number of horses to be conveyed. 
These are intended more for carrying off the impure and 
heated atmosphere than for the admission of a fresh sup- 
ply, but they also require constant and unremitting atten- 
tion ; and nothing whatever must be permitted to remain 
near their apertures on deck which can at all interfere 
with the thorough escape of heated air, nor in the smallest 
degree to choke the mouths of these important ventilators. 



Slinging Horses. 

I now come to the subject of slinging horses when on 
board ship for a long and tedious voyage. Horse slings 
or hammocks, as they are more properly termed, are sup- 
plied to all on board, and are indeed most useful, if 
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properly and judiciously applied. They are made of 
strong canvass, and have a breast-band and breeching at- 
tached to them ; but they require a trifling though important 
addition to all those which I have recently inspected at 
Deptford, and which addition I much found the want of 
in my transatlantic voyages, namely, a short band or string 
to pass over the horse's withers, and to keep the breast- 
band from slipping below the sharp breast bone, by holding 
it on both sides, precisely in the same manner as that in 
which breast harness is kept in its place, by what is, I 
believe, technically termed a wither strap. 

A horse should be slung in calm or moderate weather 
ofdy, and allowed to stand on his legs in a rough and 
stormy sea ; and for this reason : that in smooth weather 
he will rest his legs and feet by throwing his whole weight 
into the hammock, when wearied by long standing, and he 
will repose in that position while the motion of the ship is 
comparatively easy; whereas to sling a horse in rough 
weather, (by which operation as I have just remarked he 
is taken off his legs, at least if the slinging is to be of any 
service to him,) would only have the effect of knocking 
him about, from head to tail, according as the ship rolls 
to and fro, and would, moreover, cause him to be severely 
chafed either by the friction of the side bails, or by the 
buttock -board, or breast-beam. Large abscesses formed on 
the chests of several of the horses of the King's Dragoon 
Guards, as well as in the 7th Hussars in their passage 
home from Canada, from this cause, added to the deficien- 
cy of proper padding or cushioning for the horses to rest 
against, and orders having been given to sling the horses 
during rough weather, whereas the very contrary should 
have been the case, and which all on board soon learnt by 
experience. It ia worthy of remark that the horse in- 
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variably resists the rolling motion of the ship, and throws 
the weight of his body, when allowed to retain his legs, 
exactly in the corUrari/ direction to the ship's motion ; 
which, if slung, he would of course be unable to do. Horses 
should, however, not be placed in the slings or horse ham- 
mocks until they have been at sea for a week or ten days, 
when they will be more ready to avail themselves of the 
(to them) novel manner of resting their weary legs ; which 
if tried at an earlier period they would be more likely to 
be irritated and alarmed at, than to profit by ; and indeed 
some nervous and bad tempered horses will never allow 
themselves to be slung, even during the longest voyage. 

The sling should be placed in the centre of the horse's 
belly, and then the breast-band and breeching should be 
fastened to the required length and degree of tightness. 
The canvass should just come to the same height from the 
floor as the animal's belly, but no attempt sJioutd he made 
to raise him off Ms feet, which would only make him un- 
easy, and probably terrify a nervous horse into the bargain. 
When the horse has been standing on his legs for some 
days previously, and finds the relief which is afforded to 
him by the support of the canvass to his body, he will not 
be slow in availing himself of it, and will soon learn to 
throw his weight upon the horse hammock ; indeed, with 
some horses, when they once find the support and relief 
which it affords them^ it is necessary to use great quick- 
ness in making the ropes fast before they throw their 
whole weight on the canvass, relaxing all their muscles, 
and laying for some minutes as if dead. With some 
weakly horses, it may be as well to have the hammocks 
suspended loosely under them in rough weather in case of 
their getting dovm, and thus becoming trampled upon by 
their neighbours ; but it rarely happens that a horse will 
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attempt to lie down when the ship is pitching and rolling 
heavily, as they seem to be too sensible of the danger of 
their doing so. 



The Flooring of Transports. 

As regards the flooring upon which the horses should 
stand on board ship a diversity of opinion prevails ; but I 
have no hesitation in avowing my decided preference for 
the shingle floor in opposition to the planks and cross bat- 
tens. Shingle not only affords the firmest foot-hold, but it 
is most advantageous in every way. 

Nothing is more important to the efficiency of the horses, 
when landed for service after their voyage, than the sound- 
ness of their legs and feet ; and experience proves that it 
is in this respect that they are most liable to suffer from 
the effects of long confinement at sea, when, from never 
being permitted to lie down ; their legs and feet are more 
than ordinarily taxed, and therefore require more than 
usual attention. The shingle is cool to the feet, and re- 
tains moisture for a considerable period, and, as I have 
already remarked, under the directions for grooming, should 
occasionally have salt water thrown over it, both to cleanse 
it from impurity, as also for the purpose of keeping it 
moist and cool from the effects of the salt. The Shingle 
presents an even surface, and can be raised or lowered at 
pleasure by raking it higher or lower from the centre of 
the ship, as it may be thought expedient to alter the position 
of the horse according to his height between the bails, or 
any casualty which may occur' to him by friction, kicking, 
or otherwise, and which with the plank flooring would be 
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impracticable. There should be, in my opinion, from a 
foot to eighteen inches of depth of shingle under the horses* 
feet, in order to keep them from pawing down to the water 
casks or tanks which are usually stowed away beneath ; but 
this quantity of shingle may be reduced according to the 
height between decks of the different transports. 

Should any of the horses continue to paw, their fore legs 
should be hobbled, and about t«n or a dozen pairs of hobbles 
should be provided in every ship for this purpose. Those 
that are commonly used in racing stables are the best for 
this purpose. A few common muzzles, with large apertures 
for the nostrils, should also be supplied to each ship, to be 
used on such horses as continue to bite and gnaw at their 
mangers, or the breast boards ; for they will otherwise be 
likely to acquire the habit of crib biting ; in addition to 
which, I have known on a long voyage, that a horse has 
nearly succeeded in gnawing through the beam in ^nt 
of him, and thus letting himself out of his stall. 

The sheepskin is, in this case, a much better thing where- 
with to cover over the front of the stall, than the present 
substitute of canvass stuffed with flock. A horse does not 
seem to relish the rough wool of the sheepskin, but will 
tear down the canvass and flock with his teeth sa fast as yon 
can fasten it up before him. The very first night of em- 
barkation of one of the Horse Artillery Detachments at 
Woolwich, the whole of these canvass cushions were thus 
pulled down and destroyed. Eubbing them over with 
bitter aloes might prevent their being gnawed, but the 
sheepskin is better where it can be procured. The expense 
of procuring them in sufficient quantities, and of good 
quality, seems to be the reason that they have not been used 
on the present occasion. 

The objections to the plank flooring at sea I hold to be 
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these — Firstly: The noise that they occasion. Any one who 
has heard from forty to fifty horses all stamping and pawing 
or trampling with their feet at once on a plank floor^ will 
readily conceive the constant noise that is thereby produced 
in the hold of a ship, and the consequent difficulty of making 
yourself heard or understood in the midst of so much hollow 
sound and clatter. The cross battens are dangerous, for 
this reason, they are all nailed to the planks, and are very 
liable to be broken, worn through or otherwise displaced ; 
and then the nails are left projecting from the planks, and 
would be certain to puncture the horses' feet, and lame them 
seriously. In rough weather, should an accident of this 
kind occur, it would be impossible to get at the place in 
order to draw out the nails, or to fasten down fresh battens ; 
and without the latter, it would not be easy for the horses 
to maintain their foothold at all when the ship is pitching 
and rolling heavily, as even the best and finest vessels will 
do, when encountering a gale of wind, accompanied with a 
heavy sea. In the temporary stables erected for the 7th 
Hussars at Montreal, and La Prairie Barracks in Canada, 
and where the flooring was all of planks, with battens in 
the doorways, or wherever there was an inclined plane to 
ascend or descend, these battens were constantly getting 
worn through, and even the planks also firom the constant 
pressure and trampling of the horses' feet ; and several 
accidents occurred in consequence , added to this the deal 
planks became in time saturated with the urine from the 
horses, and emitted a most unpleasant and unwholesome 
odour, which in hot weather was quite intolerable. How 
much more this must be the case on ship-board, where it is 
impossible to preserve the same amount of cleanliness among 
th6 horses, or to sweep out the stalls as constantly as on 
•terift firma, must, I think, be at once apparent to every one. 
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There is a greater difficulty also in cleaning out the dung 
on plank floors, on which battens are everywhere nailed ; 
and the escape of the urine is also much less free than on 
the shingle, where it drains away instantly, and passes into 
the bilge water of the ship ; and can, as before remarked, 
be pumped out at pleasure. I will conclude my observa- 
tions by remarking, that the plank flooring saturated with 
urine, and neither cool nor elastic, cannot be a good thing 
for horses' feet, in order to keep them sound and in a good 
state for service on disembarking from the ship's hold. 



Watering Horses. 

Good water is of vital importance to all on board, and as 
a rather short allowance is necessarily made to horses on a 
voyage, it is well to consider how to make it go as far as 
possible. Six gallons a day per horse is the maximum 
allowance, and I found by giving them all their food in a 
maUtened state, the horses were less inclined to drink 
greedily. To this end, I would strongly recommend that 
the hay should be sprinkled with water, and all the dust 
well shaken out before presenting it to the horses ; and I 
also foxmd great benefit, not only as regards the decrecued 
consumption of water, but also as regarded the health of 
the horses on board, by moistening their oats at all times, 
and by the constant use of bran mashes. By adopting these 
means, I found that I made the water allowed to each 
horse to be amply sufficient ; and although only provisioned 
and watered for seven weeks on our homeward voyage from 
Quebec, we had several days' consumption of water in hand 
when after fifty-four days at sea ; we at last put in to Gove 
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ELarbour, having, through the had seamanship and mu- 
management of our skipper (to call it by no harsher term,) 
first sighted land at Cape Clear, though bound for PorU* 
mov£h ! and having had fine dear weather and favourable 
winds for the last five or six days of our voyage 1 1 



Mangers or Nose Bags 

I must here remark that I would strongly recommend 
the use of mangers on board ship, in preference to nose 
bags for feeding the horses. Let the mangers be made to 
ship and unship, if possible, (and I see no reason to prevent 
it,) but the nose bag will not answer on ship-board, for 
these reasons, they are hot to the horses when they are put 
on for feeding, and prevent their having freedom of breath, 
where in the close hold of a ship, air and coolness are so 
desirable ; and they are moreover very ill adapted for giving 
mashes in, or other moist food, which should be the standifng 
dish of the horse during his marine excursion. The nose bags 
will not only allow the escape of ihe juice of the mash, but 
will become tainted with the stale smell of the bran after- 
wards, and cannot be kept as clean and sweet as the mangers, 
which being occasionally spunged out with vinegar, will 
be found more advantageous in every way. The edges of 
the mangers should be covered with sheet tin or zinc, to 
prevent the horses from gnawing them. 

Hay nets are very useful on board to prevent the hay 
from being wasted ; but they should be hung hw ; as if 
placed too high, the hay which remains after the liorses 
have fed will become impregnated with their breath and 
the hot air generated below, and then no horse will after- 
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wards touch it. It is most necessary to be saving of all 
food Bfi well as water on board, for no one can say bow long 
bis voyage may be, especially in a sailing vessel. Recollect 
tbe old saying, waste not want not; besides which, bear in 
mind that it is of ^ greatest consequence on landing in a 
foreign country to have some supply of forage to go on 
with; and in what country, I would ask, can you expect to 
find such hay and oats as that which you take with you 
from old England ? 



Disembarkation. 

In taking horses out of the ship, precisely the same 
precautions are necessary as those enumerated in the 
recommendations for embarking them ; but I would suggest 
that as probably a few hours would imder any circumstances 
elapse previous to the ship's being brought alongside the 
wharf or dock on which they are to be landed, and after 
the perils of the voyage are over, the farriers on board 
should go roimd and closely examine all the horses' shoes, 
replacing such as require it, and making all fast before 
landing. 

For some days after a long voyage, the horses should be 
led in hand at a very gentle pace, and on no account 
should any weight be placed on their backs, nor should 
they be allowed to go out of a walk. They should be 
permitted to lie down as much as possible on straw or 
such beds as can be provided for them, and they will be 
found rapidly to recover from the effects of their long 
confinement at sea. 

I am fully persuaded that in good ships, well fitted out^ 
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and found in every thing, with shingle flooring, and venti- 
lated with the iron cowl-headed tubes, (as well as plenty 
of windsails for fine or moderate weather,) and due attention 
being paid to deanlirisss, fttdingy and aibow all to a 
plentiful iwpply of fresh air between decks, any numbet 
of horses may be conveyed from our shores to the Bosphorus 
with perfect safety, and allowing for such unavoidable 
accidents as must and will occur amongst a number of 
horses, (of which some are necessarily more or less vicious 
or immanageable) even on shore, and in the best constructed 
stables. The losses which occurred amongst the horses 
of the Ist Dragoon Guards and 7th Hussars on their 
voyages to and from Canada, were in nine cases out of ten 
attributable to the over-crowded state of the vessels, or to 
the defects in ventilation and construction of the fittings on 
board ; and in the ship in which I returned, although we 
experienced most tremendous gales and heavy weather, 
(with such a sea running as those only who have crossed 
the Atlantic during the winter months have probably ever 
witnessed,) and though our decks were swept from stem to 
stem by constant and heavy seas, carrying away aU our 
hoots, one of our cooking cabooses, and washing the sky- 
light of our cabin completely away, I did not lose a single 
horse except from the breaking out of glanders on board, 
which was entirely caused by the defects in our ventilation ; 
and only one other horse was injured in the passage home 
by a kick, which accident might have occurred in any 
stables where the horses are only separated by bails. 

In another ship in which the 7th Hussars had 40 
horses on board, not a single horse died on the passage 
home ; and in a week or ten days afterwards, they were all 
tecovered from the effects of their voyage and ready for 
«iy eervice in the world. 
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It is not safe to send horses to sea for more than a few 
hours on deck; and even in that case they often die if any 
severe weather is encountered. The further you place 
the horse in a ship, removed from the ship's keel, the more 
you increase the inconvenience to him, (and I may add 
danger also,) of adapting himself to the ship's rolling 
motion. It stands to reason that when a ship is laid over 
on her beam ends, a horse on deck, and standing athwari 
ship, will be either pitched forward on his head, or back-* 
wards on his tail ; but the nearer he is to the ship's bottom 
or keel, the less will the angle of inclination be to him 
either backwards or forwards; or in other words, the more 
nearly he will approach to a level standing, though the 
ship be laid over on her side on either tack; and as we know 
that a ship cannot aZways preserve her perpendicular at 
sea, or be laid as sailors call it on a straight keel, so ought 
we to endeavour, in caring for the safety of our horses, to 
place them in such a position that they may be subject to 
the least liability to accident or inconvenience from the 
rolling and uneasy motion of the ship, to which, poor 
animals, they are but ill accustomed, and by nature but 
very ill suited. 

I have recently heard on good authority, and in proof 
of my assertion regarding the danger of sending horses on 
deck in a long sea voyage, that out of eight horses sent to 
Malta but a few days ago in the Kangaroo, no less than five 
died on the passage out. They were all placed on deck. 

FINIS. 
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